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by ae Messman 
66 ] @ a | omeone must stand up against the injustice of it all,” 


. Rev. Karen Oliveto thundered to a congregation of 500 
) protesters who had come to the Presidio to demand that fj 

bnew’ homeless people be allowed to live in the 466 units of |. “<i 
vacant Wheny Housing. “How can there be a plan in place to allow the Fe 


rich to live here, when the poor are turned away homeless still?” ee : Ng RESID A : 2 a 
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Oliveto, a pastor at Bethany United Methodist Church in San 
Francisco, was preaching in front of one of the Presidio’s well-appoint- #* 
ed officer’s homes, which, under the terms of the park’s General 
Management Plan, may be rented out to the affluent for $2,000-$4,000 a 
month or converted into bed-and-breakfast inns. 

Following Oliveto’s exhortation, members of Religious Witness with - 
Homeless People marched to a luxurious home in the officers’ housing 
area, swiftly entered it through a rear door, and occupied it in an act of _ 
civil disobedience designed to provoke a showdown with the National ‘This mindless and callous war against the 
Park Service over the volatile housing issue. Hundreds of protesters poor an dh elpl ess must stop at the Presidio’ 


entered the vacant, two-story home, staging a nonviolent housing 

takeover that evidently caught the Park Police entirely off-guard. _ Rabbi Alan Lew : impulse to take the poor and ship them elsewhere 
The protesters filled the spacious house to overflowing, while those is symptomatic of a terrible sickness which per- , 

unable to fit inside held hands and encircled the house in an action Presidio, and my congregation is there as‘well. vades our society — a rage against the poor and 

designed as a “nonviolent housing protection.” The Park Police, who had ff } have come here today to express my outrage helpless, a rage which compels us to get them out . 

expected the group to try to take over Wherry Housing on the far side of 3: the absurd proposal to move Presidio housing of sight wherever and however possible. 

the Presidio as in past actions, seemed unprepared for the sudden shift in 49 punters Point instead of leaving it where it is in We need to get: them out of sight, because they 


strategy, and took several hours before regrouping to arrest protesters. the Presidio, and using it for mixed-income hous- remind us that we are consuming an appallingly " 
Members of Religious Witness occupied an upscale officer's home ing — for housing the poor as well as the rich, for disproportionate share of the world’s TESOUICES. : i 
for the first time ever as a way of UPPINE the ante and escalating the housing the homeless in an envirohment where They remind us that we are not fulfilling our 
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rehabilitation might actually be possible. The: See Mindless and Callous page 12 
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W live in the Richmond District just outside the 


See Protesters Open Sanctuary page 12 


Crisis in Affordable 
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Demolition of public housing, a 
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about to happen... either we can lay back 
down and go back to business as usual, or 


bid te Congressional attack on we can do a real inspection to find out 

subsidized housing, anda wave what's going on.” 

of arbitrary evictions — it all Rahim was referring to both the local 
housing situation — in which San 


j ture for low- ues 
ane agi Sele fu cf Franci§co public housing is being demol- 
income tenants. ished and tenants are being evicted under 


_ Andrea Buffa lease provisions similar to the national 
( alik Rahim opened the Hope VI “one strike, you're, out” policy — as well 
f i and Affordable Housing national legislative proposals to elimi- 
-W I. Conference in San-Francisco on le Section 8 funding and gut the 1937 
May 28-29 with a warning that the hous- Housing Act. The Congressional attack on 
ing crisis is already upon us: “Right now, affordable housing, HR 2, was passed by 


we're ina house and a smoke detector has the House of Representatives in mid-May. 
r . . Heenan ee EERE Sas an ae Sn 
gone off to let us know that something is See Affordable Housing Crisis page 1 
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governments attack — As 
for feeding the hungry | 


by) Keith 1 MeBlenry 


e are hearing a tot thes 
y days about President Bill ¥ 
_ Choe Ss compassion a : 
_ the poor and downtrodden _ 
pene or America. He has made several 4 
well-publicized announcements to pro-- one was a ‘transparent effort to 
mote the image that he is the president — deflect criticism from Clinton for AFDC 
that cares, even though he abolished Aid © cutbacks that represent the most harmful 


to Families with Dependent Children © blows to the poor and hungry we have 
(AFDC) and made drastic cuts an the: = See Food Not Bombs page 10 


Hundreds of boarded-up ante of public housing in aason Albertson photo 
San Francisco will be demolished, causing a dire housing shortage. 
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The War on the Poor Will Hurt All But the Rich 


Clinton’s welfare bill “reformed” AFDC like the floodwaters “reformed”? North Dakota 


Real AFDC — Aid for 
Dependent Corporations — 
continues unabated. Corporate 
tax breaks, subsidies and cheap 
access to public resources 
amounted to $167 billion in 
1996 alone. In return, many 
corporations downsize and 
export jobs. Just who is the 
real burden on society? 


by Rick Wilson 


ots of people these days are talking about “wel- 
fare reform.” The term doesn’t seem appropri- 
ate to me. “Reform” usually means taking 
something and making it better, not smashing it 
to pieces. By the latter definition, floodwaters recently 
“reformed” lots of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
North Dakota. Admittedly no one, including recipients, 
was doing cartwheels about the old system. But ending 
the federal government’s 61-year guarantee of cash assis- 
tance to poor families with children is no way to fix it. 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) has 
been replaced by Temporary Assistance to Needy 
Families (TANF), a block grant to states rather than a 
federally guaranteed program. New guidelines include a 
two-year limit on assistance to non-working-adults and a 
_five-year lifetime cap on benefits. Increasing numbers of 
recipients will have to work to receive benefits. Work 
here means workfare, not real jobs. . 
* Smashing welfare is only part of a larger agenda of 
cutting the social safety net and gutting programs that 
benefit working people and their families. As others have 
said, the United States has moved from a war on poverty 


to a war on the poor. Republicans have taken the lead, 


but many Democrats from the president down seem eager 
to show that they can kick workers and poor people in the 
teeth as well as anyone else. 

Meanwhile, the gap between the rich and everyone 
else is growing rapidly. Ten percent of the population 
owns 70 percent of the wealth, and the richest 1 percent 
owns 40 percent. As in other wars, there is an effort to 
dehumanize the enemy. Right-wing rhetoric often depicts 
welfare recipients as lazy adults and promiscuous teenage 
mothers. In reality, more than two-thirds of welfare 
recipients are children, and only about 8 percent of wel- 
fare families are headed by teens. 

Many recipients are single mothers trying to surviv 
and raise their children. Many of these women have been 
battered or abused. Most people stay on welfare for less 
than two years, but may be forced bagk on it by low-pay- 
ing jobs with no benefits. One-fifth of full-time workers 
don’t earn enough to bring a family of four above the 
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poverty line. 

The rhetoric also implies that pay- 
ments to the poor make up most of gov- 
ernment spending. In fact, AFDC 
‘accounted for only about 1.5 percent of 
federal spending and an average of 2 per- 
cent of state spending. Tax breaks and 
subsidies to the wealthy and “middle 
class” cost more than aid to the poor. 
Despite racist myths, more white people 
use welfare than either African Americans 
or Latinos. 

Meanwhile, real AFDC — Aid for 
Dependent Corporations — continues 
unabated. According to the Corporate 
Welfare Project, corporate tax breaks, 
subsidies and cheap access to public 
resources amounted to $167 billion in 
1996 alone. In return, many corporations 
downsize and export jobs. Just who is the 

real “burden on society”? 

Many people don’t realize that the war on the poor 
will ultimately hurt millions of working families. It is 
likely that the use of basically unpaid workfare workers 
will reduce the number of paying jobs. Imagine having a 


job, losing it because of workfare, going on welfare to. 


survive and then doing the same job just to keep welfare 
benefits. It could happen. 

Experiments with “welfare reform” in New York City 
have resulted in reductions in paying jobs. Free labor suf- 
fers in competition with unfree labor. (Didn’t we fight a 
Civil War over that once?) There’s more. Suppose all 
welfare recipients miraculously are able to find entry- 
level jobs without replacing others. (Never mind that 
there are not enough jobs to go around. We’re pretend- 
ing.) The supply of low-paid workers will vastly exceed 
demand, exerting a strong downward pressure on wages. 

The Economic Policy Institute estimates that this 
would cause wages of low-paid workers to fall by 11.9 
percent. The institute says: 


« 


“The working poor praised by welfare reformers as an. 


example to be followed by current welfare recipients, 
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will foot the bill for ‘fixing’ the system. Those now 
struggling in precarious, low-paying jobs will have to 
compete directly with former welfare recipients in a labor 
market that cannot even provide adequately for the exist- 
ing work force.” . rf 

This could cost low-wage workers $36 billion per year 
— around $8.5 billion more than total federal and state 
spending on AFDC in 1994. 

There is an alternative to the war on poor and working 
people. It is based on economic justice. It would include 
fair taxes on the wealthy and the corporations, increased 
spending on public education and job training, access to 
health care and child care, improving access to higher 
education, defending workers’ health and safety and their 
right to organize, banning permanent replacement work- 
ers, creating public sector employment with decent 
wages and benefits to rebuild the decaying infrastructure, 
and repairing the social safety net. It’s pretty simple. 

So is the bottom line. The war on the poor will hurt all 
but the.rich. 


Rick Wilson directs the West Virginia Economic Justice 
Project of the American Friends Service Committee 


Creative Protests Challenge Sitting Ban in Santa Barbara 


by Robert Norse 


wo days after Santa Barbara’s 

“Sit on the sidewalk, go to jail” 

law went into effect, protesters 

struck back with signs, smiles, 
and soup within a block of City Hall. On 
Saturday, May 24, Santa Barbara’s Food 
Not Bombs launched an all-day resistance 
effort in the 700 block of State Street, fea- 
turing poetry, songs, and citations. 
African-American poet Sojourner Kincaid 
Rolle read and distributed her “El Paseo” 
poem; writer Peter Marin passed out 
copies of his latest Sit-Ban song; police 
officers cited sympathizers sitting on the 
low-lying wall that separates State Street 
from the Storke Placita Park: 

Homeless activist, long-time protester, 
jovial carpenter, and chronic mayoral can- 
didate Bob Hansen himself sat down — in 
spite of a probation condition still in 
effect from his last City Council protest 
(when he was arrested for seeking open 
bathrooms downtown). City workers, 
Hansen noted, have also removed waist- 
high planter boxes from the 700 block as 


part of a campaign to “redecorate” the 
downtown, ultimately to eliminate areas 


for sitting all along the downtown com- 


mercial district. 


Literature major Jack Dedlitz 
reported he was interrupted 
while reading Chaucer and 
cited under the Sitting Ban. “I 
came specifically to protest the 


ability of businesses for the 


sake of profit to infringe on 
individual liberties,” he said. 


The Sit-Ban law, Hansen suggests, is 
aimed at the homeless and the young, but 
will impact everyone: “People can’t come 


down to State Street and sit unless they: sit . 


in these. little cafes.” Protesters opposing 
such compulsory consumerism got honks 
of support from passing motorists. 

Civil rights attorney Will Hastings 
joined a second round of protest three 


days later at lunchtime on May 27, when 
he and half a dozen other lawyers sat 
down on the same wall where protesters 
were previously cited. Several police offi- 
cers responding to the Sitcrime emer- 
gency put their heads together and decid- 
ed to delay ticketing the lounging lawyers 
until they could “get an opinion from the 
City Attorney.” 

Students from nearby UCSB passed 
out petitions urging the council to mend 
their ways and rescind the ban. Literature 
major Jack Dedlitz reported he was inter- 
rupted in his reading of Chaucer and cited 
for sitting under Municipal Code 
9.97.010. “I came specifically to protest 
the ability of businesses for the sake of 
profit to infringe on individual liberties,” 
he said. The protesters weren’t sitting in 
front of businesses or blocking traffic, 
Dedlitz reported, but still face potential 
$72 fines nonetheless 

Attorney Mark Shatillo, who took 
Dedlitz’s case, and also sat down in the 
Tuesday protest, commented: “Santa 
Barbara City Council has been engaged in 
a war against the homeless for a number 


of years and this is the latest chapter in 
that process.” The target? “People on the 
sidewalk playing their guitars and sitting 
with their dogs.” ia 

“It’s ironic,” concluded Shatillo, 
“because City Council adopted an ordi- 
nance permitting businesses to obtain a 
permit to construct fences and railings 
intruding into the sidewalk and placing 
tables for little outdoor cafes... Far less 
intrusive sitting [however, is now] ...an 
illegal act.” 

Attorney Robert Landheer, who sat 
down on Tuesday, immediately accepted 
two cases pro bono, noting the issues 
include the privatization of public spaces 


_and the constitutionality of vagrancy laws. 


People now are forced “pay to sit-at a cafe 
or keep tramping.” he concluded. 

Hansen said the law itself was passed 
under false pretenses: “The Chamber of 
Commerce and Old Town Merchant’s 
Association came [to City Council] and 
lied, saying people were spitting, cursing, 


throwing things at people.” The Council 


- See Santa Barbara page // 
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Let Them Eat Paper 


TWIST ED ae by Ace Backwords 


We are one human family. So 
treat the next panhandler you 
see as you would your obnoxious 
brother-in-law asking you for a 
loan, or a bell-ringing Santa, or 
a Girl Scout selling you cookies. 


Editorial by Becky Johnson 


alk with confidence, shoppers, 

the streets of Santa Cruz belong 

to you. That is the real message 

of the Downtown Association’s 
controversial new program, “Real Change not 
Spare Change’. Downtown shoppers are to be given little 
yellow cards listing services and advised to give them to 
sparechangers in lieu of change. Following on the heels 
of planting flower beds where the homeless used to sit, 
installing hyper-intensive surveillance lights at Pacific 
Avenue and Cathcart, and most disturbing of all, police 
harassment of homeless people, a merchant-inspired 
campaign to “help” the homeless seems out of character 
in Santa Cruz. 

Wary shoppers finally can cope with the horror of a 
homeless person confronting them directly with an 
appeal for help. Never mind the numbers listed, send a 
homeless person on a phone-tag pursuit of services 
which were overwhelmed long before the cards were 
printed. And never mind that pay phones for this fruitless 
search cost money. 

Panhandling, or begging, has a deep tradition in most 
major religions. Buddha and Saint Frances of Assisi sup- 
ported themselves by asking for alms. Jewish tradition 
considers giving to the poor a duty. It is the most direct 
form of charity a shopper could practice, and it is consti- 
tutionally protected under the First Amendment’s right to 
free speech. But to attorney Ginaia Kelly, and to 
Downtown Association Executive Director Linda 
Steinau, panhandling is a scourge and a blight. What 
have they been reading lately? Rush Limbaugh? 

The average shopper lives in a secure home, leaves a 


“garage with an electric garage door opener, and arrives in. 


the shopping district in a locked vehicle. Only between 
car and store is it possible to encounter personally the 
human suffering that fills our community due to home- 
lessness and poverty. Is protecting the wealthy from any 
personal contact with the poor the proper mission of the 
likes of Councilman Scott Kennedy or Homeless 
Community Resource Center Director Karen Gillette? 
Why not advise shoppers to safely make all of their 
purchases on cable-shopping networks and on-line? 


HE IS AMERICA 


by Julia Vinograd 


He sells junk bonds 

out of the junk in his shopping cart. 

Armies put on gas masks 

to fight the lice in his hair. 

He is America. 

He doesn’t know what happened. 

Like the others, he has a cardboard sign 

saying he will work for food. 

Isn’t his work worth money; 

do you only get paid if you’re rich? 

His face and clothes are dirty as Savings and Loan. 
Restrooms are for Customers Only. 

There’s one public shower on the other side of town 
and his bedroll could get stolen 

when he leaves his shopping cart. 

He’s still young. He might have been handsome. 
The planes of his face are jet planes. 

He is America. _ 

Cheekbones tempered with hunger. 

Pilots going down in flames. He stands in food lines 
where preachers pray for his soul 

as if he were already dead. | 

Everyone avoids him as if poverty were contagious. 


he’s always coughing and shivering. 
Orange juice doesn’t help. 
He’s tired all the time. 


once he loved to stay up all night 
laughing with friends, planning futures. 

Once he was the biggest country in the world. 
He doesn’t know what happened. 
He is America. 


Exxon, Three Mile Island and Agent Orange spilled into his lungs, 


It’s against the law to sleep in public. He remembers: 


Merchants catering to this kind of paranoia are designing 
public policy according to a grotesque standard. It should 
certainly not influence our own personal religious and 
ethical practices toward the poor. 

The streets are places where all people can meet, con- 
verse, strut, hang out, people-watch, cruise, flirt, net- 
work, commune, photograph, listen to music, share a 
story or secret, enjoy a beverage, rally for a good cause, 
debate and critique all matters trivial and profound alike, 
as well as a place where people can shop. The irony is, 
panhandlers or not, business is up on Pacific Avenue. 

Crumpling up this mean-spirited insult and throwing 
this misinformation in the trash does not “lack insight,” 
as suggested by a recent Santa Cruz Sentinel editorial. It 
rather reflects the more basic insight of retired welfare 
intake worker David Silva, who accurately dubbed this 
program, “Let Them Eat Paper.” 

It is bigotry to paint a whole class of people as drunks 
and junkies. It is bigotry to define the homeless as lazy or 
bums. Many homeless people do not abuse alcohol or 
drugs. Citizens Committee for the Homeless Chairman 
Mike Wilker once had to panhandle for a fare on BART 
when his car broke down. We are one human family. So 
treat the next panhandler you see as you would your 
obnoxious brother-in-law asking you for a loan, or a bell- 
ringing Santa, or a Girl Scout selling you cookies. 

“Real change” would be sufficient shelter space, need- 
ed health and dental services, true job training programs, 
a homeless campground, an ISSP. program with more 
than two participating churches (in summer), and a 
carpark for the vehicularly housed. Real change would be 
a celebration of diversity, culture, and community that 
includes the young, the poor, and the homeless. 

Spare change should continue to flow directly, person 
to person, as it has for centuries. Spare change is the way 
each of us, one-on-one, situation by situation, can help 
another for a tiny price. Spare change can purchase 
homeless newspapers, such as Street Spirit, which are 


Special Thanks to our Underwriters! 


Street Spirit Underwriters help make our paper self- 
sustaining by donating $600 per year or $50 per 
month. Thanks to: 

St. Johns’ Presbyterian Church 
Kehilla Synagogue 

Homeless Action Committee 


LPP 
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Art by Osha Neumann 


sold by homeless people to raise money for themselves, 


while providing an alternative to panhandling. 

Yes, do donate to services for the homeless. Donate 
often and generously. But don’t think these cards are 
really going to help. If the merchants care so much for 
the homeless, where were they when the Santa Cruz City 
Council recently spent six hours studying issues concern- 
ing the homeless community? Now, if the Downtown 
Association truly intends to help the homeless, that 
would be a real change. 


~ 
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These new anti-homeless 
“laws” Lal dias better be 
described as “crimes against 
humanity,” to use the 
Nuremberg phraseology. 


by Becky Johnson and Robert Norse 


hat is happening in 
America? If we as a soci- 
ety abhor murder, burglary, 
rape, assault, and fraud, 
what are we doing putting people in jail 
for sleeping at night, sitting down, or 
putting a backpack on the sidewalk? 

In January, 1997, in Glendale, 
California, it became illegal to sleep at 
night if you are homeless; having a sleep- 
ing bag, backpack, suitcase, or, God for- 
bid, a shopping cart has now become a 
crime. In March, San Jose, the largest city 
in northern California (population 
850,000), passed a sitting ban downtown 
that mandated jail for the first offense and 
gave cops the power to charge homeless 
people with a misdemeanor after a first 
warning. The possible penalty is six 
months in jail and/or a $1000 fine. — 

In late April, liberal Palo Alto passed 
its own Sit/Lie Ban on University 
Avenue, in spite of overwhelmingly nega- 
tive testimony before the City Council 
from Stanford Homeless Action Coalition 
students, the Palo Alto Human Relations 
Commission, many social service 
providers, dozens of thoughtful and intel- 
ligent members of the public, and home- 
less people. Shortly thereafter, nearby 
Mountain View made it illegal to panhan- 
dle from a public median err or in public 
parking lots. 

In southern California, Thousand Oaks 
passed a sweeping camping ordinance, 
which, if it follows the pattern of camping 
bans enacted in San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz, will only impact homeless people. 
Santa Barbara also passed a main street 
anti-sitting law by unanimous vote of the 
City Council in April. 

City Attorney Ariel Calonne advised 
the Palo Alto City Council that defending 
the Sit/Lie Ban against prospective ACLU 
challenges would cost a minimum of 
$30,000. The ban was hyped as a defense 
for “trip and fall” dangers to pedestrians 
dazzled or distracted by unseen sitters. 
Everyone was subsequently amused to 
hear Calonne note that the City would not- 
be liable for any such injuries anyway. 

In San Jose, the bigotry of merchants 
and their legislative supporters was more 
blatant. Councilmembers and shop owners 
raised the specter of business blight and 
public urination, harping on false stereo- 
types to pass a law that would forbid 
homeless people from sitting down any- 


where within a 66- block downtown area 


(except at bus stops and parks open only 
in the day). Yet San Jose Mayor Susan 
Hammer insisted this “Sit Down/Go to 
Jail” law was not anti-homeless. 


MEAN SWEEPS ON THE MEAN STREETS 


Mean Sweeps is the latest report issued 

_ on the criminalization of the poor by the 

- National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty (NLCHP) in Washington, 
D.C. It provides the most comprehensive 
record yet of the development of anti- 
homeless laws and their implementation, 
along with a reasoned thesis on why these 
laws make bad public policy. 

Mean Sweeps is a needed update of 
NLCHP’s 1994 report, No Homeless 
People Allowed, on the national surge of 
anti-homeless laws. The title refers to 
police crackdowns on homeless people, a 
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MEAN Sweeps’ FROM SEA To SHINING SEA 


From coast-to-coast, enies enact anti- homeless laws in a cruel race to the bottom 
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practice reported in 54% of cities sur- 


veyed. Some cities have taken a particu- 
larly tough stance against their homeless 
residents and stand out as having the 
meanest streets. The top “winners” in this 
ugly contest of thuggery-as-sociai-policy 
were San Francisco, San Diego, Atlanta, 
Dallas, and New York. 

Naming the five top “winners” with the 
‘meanest streets has proven to be an effec- 
tive tactic. A direct result of the report’s 
Meanest Metropolis box score has been 
wide media coverage of the offending 
cities. The nasty controversy graced news- 
papers and lit phone lines at radio talk 
shows across the nation. Indeed, the 
NLCHP’s report proved prophetic in 
accurately identifying an ominous trend in 
city governments to socially and economi- 
cally cleanse public areas of the presence 
of poor and homeless people. 

Attorneys Maria Foscarinis and 
Catherine Bendor working with NLCHP 
staff give us a plausible explanation of the 
motives behind this series of increasingly 
oppressive laws. 


THE ‘BROKEN WINDOWS’ PRETEXT 


In 1982, criminologists George Kelling 
and James Q. Wilson wrote a classic arti- 
cle for the Atlantic Monthly called 
“Broken Windows.” Wilson and Kelling 
claimed that allowing visible indications 
of disorder, such as a broken window, to 
remain unrepaired, demonstrates and 
encourages a loss of public order. In their 
analysis, such apathy breeds further, and 
more serious, criminal activity in the 
neighborhood. Cities like San Jose have 
been using the Kelling-Wilson hypothesis 
as a respectable rationale for blatantly 
anti-homeless public policies. Hence, 
even in the absence of real criminal 
behavior, anti-sitting laws are touted as 
‘crime prevention measures that deter 
crime-generating “broken windows” 
the unchecked panhandler being the first 
“broken window.” 

In a thoughtful, well-researched narra- 
tive, Mean Sweeps defines the dynamics 
of “quality of life’ crimes and their rela- 
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tionship with homelessness. The report 
itemizes the new plague of anti-homeless 
laws, ‘across the country. It examines pro-. 
posed justifications, public health and: 


safety issues, prevention of crime, eco- 


nomic issues, aesthetic and quality-of-life 
concerns. The report concludes convinc- 
ingly that such laws are ineffective, coun- 
terproductive, and inhumane. 

The authors write: “The adoption of 
laws and policies that attack homeless peo- 
ple rather than attacking the problem of 
homelessness is an inevitably ineffective 
strategy. All of the proposed justifications 
for criminalizing homelessness generally 
neglect to address the fact that penalizing 
people for engaging in behaviors such as 
sleeping in public, sitting on public side- 
walks, or begging, will not reduce the inci- 
dence of such behaviors, or keep public 
places clear of homeless people, when peo- 
ple are doing so because they have no 
alternative place to sleep or sit, or no other 
means of subsistence. These policies are 
usually counterproductive in 
that they create barriers for 
people on the path toward 
self-sufficiency .” 

Want to find out where 
you can’t sit down, can’t 
sleep, can’t ask for spare 
change? Mean Sweeps sums 
it all up in a helpful two-page 
table. Attached tables provide 
comparisons of emergency 
shelter space, transitional 
housing capacity, and the size 
of the homeless population in 
50 American cities. Fair mar- 
ket rents, percentages of poor 
people able to afford them, 
unemployment rates, monthly — 
earnings, and General 
Assistance and Food Stamp 
levels are also tabulated. 

Mean Sweeps compares 
the overnight cost of incarcer- 
ating someone in jail, on the 
one hand, with providing 
food, shelter, transportation, 
and counseling on the other. 
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On average, jail costs over $40 a day; 
shelter and other services combined cost 
only $30 or less. Mean Sweeps reports on 
anti-homeless laws in 50 major US cities. 
Some cities, such as San Jose, received a 
favorable report in December, but have 


"since enacted repressive anti-poor laws. 


The final section of the report summa- 
rizes court cases nationwide which affect 
the homeless. It includes 18 cases involv- 
ing camping, sleeping, sitting, or storing 
property in public places, along with 
updates. Anti-begging laws and anti- 
vagrancy laws receive a detailed treat- 
ment. Those working for social justice on 
the judicial level will find this section 
most valuable in finding ways to combat 
anti-homeless laws. | 

The NLCHP writers have also been 
active out in the field. At this January’s 
Building Unity: Defending the Civil 
Rights of Homeless People conference in 
Los Angeles, Foscarinis and Bendor 
spoke out publicly in support of activists 
in the trenches fighting for homeless 
rights. In March, Bendor appeared in 
Santa Cruz at the invitation of local 
activists and councilmembers to provide a 
legal perspective in a special council 
meeting following.a brief fiery public 
debate on changing Santa Cruz’s Sleeping 
Ban for winter shelter emergencies. 

It would be helpful for NLCHP to 
extend and regularize this support by issu- 
ing timely press releases opposing restric- 
tive laws as they appear before city coun- 
cils. The California Homeless Civil 
Rights Action Network (CHCRAN), 


formed at the Building Unity conference, 
successfully delayed implementation of. 
Glendale’s Sleeping Ban. CHCRAN has 


challenged: laws at the formative stage in 
Palo Alto, Santa Barbara, Mountain View, 
and San Jose. CHCRAN mobilized oppo- 
nents in distant cities to fax, phone, and 


write the city councils and chambers of — 


commerce in locales considering new 
restrictions on the homeless, and to sup- 
port protesters physically on the scene. 

By working with CHCRAN and other 
activists, the NLCHP can provide the 
intellectual muscle to turn back these new 
anti-homeless “laws,” which might better 


_be described as “crimes against humani- - 


ty,” to use the Nuremberg phraseology. 
NLCHP’s broad national perspective 
allows it to propose persuasive positive 
alternatives that could preserve basic 
human rights and meet the real concerns 
of diverse urban communities which are 
battlegrounds of the class war in the ‘90s. - 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Dehumanizing Shelters Must Be Reformed 


A recent resident of several East Bay shelters calls for an end to polarization between “guards” and “inmates” 


by mister ed 


“Whatsoever you do unto the least of 
these, my brethren, you do also unto me.” 
— Jesus 


t is my thesis that The Establishment 


authorizes a budget to get those “ass- 

hole panhandlers” off the street at 

night because members of The 
Establishment want to take their signifi- 
cant others to dinner and the theater and 
don’t want to be panhandled. 


Panhandling is the art of embarrassing . 


the giver because the givee is so needy. If 
there weren’t so many needy givees, the 
givers could go to dinner and theater with- 
out any problems. I am naive and ignorant 
about politics (I even voted Green — I 
rest my case); but if politics is the prob- 
lem, I hope the “politicians” had to help 
carry the casket which held all that was 
left of that young man who killed himself 
after having a run-in with one of the 
guards a few months ago. 

I have stayed in four shelters plus one 


snake pit. The shelter that stands out in 


my memory as “the way it should be” is 
the Peniel Mission in Oakland. I came 


_ away thinking this was.a very special 


place for two reasons: first, the personnel 


seem to have been through sensitivity. 


training; and second, a dear old man, 
scraggly beard and wizened eyes, works 
there who awed me with his kindness and 


beauty. I watched him take a drunk’s 


shoes_and raincoat off and then cover him 

with sheets and blankets. [If there are any 

wags reading this, I wasn’t the drunk.] 
This is the last shelter in which I 


_Stayed. I’m glad God saved the best to the 


end. My only complaints: too many stairs 


for an old man to haul-ass, and I don’t 


like to be imposed upon with Born Again 
dogma. However, I recognize their right 
to attempt to save souls; after all, it is 
their compassionate house. 

» The Multi-Agency Service Center 
(MASC) in Berkeley is not a shelter, but 
the staff have obviously been trained in 
sensitivity. I’ve had several problems with 
some of their volunteer staff, wrote up 
grievances, and the problems were solved 


quickly and sensibly. The staff appear to 


be professionally trained for that kind of 
caring for others. Nurturing seems to 
come naturally. They treated me as if I 
were a VIP; after I opened my self-cen- 
tered eyes, I saw a lot of my brothers and 
sisters being treated the same way. Kudos 
are in order for a well-staffed and man- 
aged group of care-givers. 

ABUSES AT JOHN GEORGE PAVILION 


The worst “shelter” I endured was John: 


George Psychiatric Pavilion in Oakland. 
The beating I got from one of the guards 
at John George was so severe that I had to 
go to my doctor, who sent me to the hos- 
pital. Thank God my injuries were well- 
documented, and date- and time-stamped. 
(I’m 62 years old, 5’6”, and [then] 115 


pounds; the guard is about 6’, 220 pounds, - 


around 40 years old). I haven’t found a 
pro bono lawyer yet, but that violation 
needs to be reviewed. 

That guard was aided and abetted by 
the head nurse on that shift, Big Nurse 
Ann. That institution is a jail and. there 


doesn’t seem to be much accountability 


insofar as the rights of the prisoners at 
John George are concerned. After several 
attempts to communicate with Patients’ 
Rights Advocates, I realized my problems 
were just interfering with their tee times at 
the golf course. 


I’m a stubborn old Jew and I have . 


_ absolutely no intention of forgetting that 


Snake Pit. When I left the Street and 
became Homed, I vowed I was going to 
fight!! for my Homeless brothers and sis- 


ters. Perhaps the population at John 
George Psychiatric Pavilion are not all 
Homeless, but they are my brothers and 


_sisters and it is my goal to get some pro- 


tection for them from the likes of Uncle 
Tom (the guard) and Big Nurse Ann. I 
acknowledge that some little, old, effemi- 
nate, Jewish men can be pains-in-the-ass 
when we’re mistreated. We’ ve had a lot of 
training in dealing with the kind of con- 


centration-camp mentality that exists in - 


the management of some of the shelters 
and pavilions (no ‘ism implied). 
GUARDS VERSUS INMATES __ 

Ignoring John George, at least in the 


_ sense of shelters being places that try to 


help people, all of the other shelters. have 


about the same problems (above-and- 
beyond being under-staffed and under- 


- budgeted). There are guards and there are 


inmates. The guards yell at the inmates 


-and the inmates bitch under their breath 


solution. I know a guard in Berkeley who 
is pathologically ill; I don’t mean that 
euphemistically. What kind of personnel 
screening system is being used in the selec- 
tion of people who are hired to perform 
such a difficult job? | 

It’s difficult to judge friends who have 
been helpful, but I think it needs to be 
said that there is not enough accountabili- 
ty in the management of the shelters. Too 
much unilateral activity. If sleeping in a 
bed is important to you, you walk on egg 
shells trying not to piss off the guards. 
You try to follow every rule possible, 
because they can (and do) 86 you any 
time they want. 


THE ARBITRARY USE OF POWER 


An example: a friend of mine was 
staying at the VA a couple of years ago, 
and the manager came out of her office, 


looked around at 50 or so down-and-outs . 


and said, “You’ve all been such good 


The worst ‘‘shelter’’ I endured was John George 
Psychiatric Pavilion in Oakland. That institution is a jail — 
and there doesn’t seem to be much accountability insofar 

as the rights of the prisoners there are concerned. 


trying to vent the anger that is building. 
[Venting is a lot like uncorking cham- 
pagne: if you don’t point in the right direc- 
tion, you can get shit all over everybody. ] 
Polarization between the two group ‘is 
consistent. The impression I came away 


with from each shelter is that the guards | 


think they are superior human beings and 
the inmates wouldn’t be there if they had 
behaved themselves. It is the elite (which 
is a misnomer vis-a-vis truth) and the sub- 
human; it is the rich against the poor; itis 
the Homed versus the Homeless. The 
struggle sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 


- Dialectical Materialism was anticipatory. 


Why should I expect the shelters to be 
different from any other form of institu- 
tionalized welfare? Because I am a client 
of BECH, BEFHP, BOSS, HAC, MASC, 
Suitcase Clinic, et al. I even chatted with 
Eric in his office for an hour after his 
going-home time. I know the talent that is 
available; that’s why I should expect the 
‘shelters to be different. 

I don’t believe an infusion of a lot of 
money will solve the problems of the shel- 
ters. Look at the money John George 
Psychiatric has. It will take a little money, 
but what is consistently lacking in the shel- 
ters is sensitivity training. It worked for the 
Post Office and it will work in the shelters. 
Of course, new digs, filet mignon, and silk 
sheets would be nice, but the dynamics of 
interpersonal education, Transactional 
Analysis, and eliminating the crazies from 
the guards would be a practical, reachable 


boys, I’m giving each of you an automatic 
30-day extension.” And then went back 
into her ivory tower. As a long-time man- 
ager, this kind of irresponsible behavior 
makes me shudder. Unilateral. No 


accountability. The literature you get - 


when you are going through the booking 
process explains all of the details of 
extensions and how they’re earned indi- 
vidually, The process makes you feel that 
there are no exceptions — the rule is the 


law. And then this woman trots out on a 


whim and snaps her finger to perform 
magic. Can’t it be seen how that kind of 
behavior causes the discipline extant to 
just go down the tubes? (“Down the 
tubes” is a rocket scientist term.) 

Who am I to judge? I am an old man 
-with over 20 years of one-on-one therapy, 
worked with my wife (wrote some papers 
and sat in the study groups) to get her 
MFC (another C these days), and finally 
helped edit and write her thesis for her 
PhD (Clinical Psychologist). In addition 
to John George Psychiatric, I have been 
institutionalized six times for depression 
and suicide attempts (I am manic/depres- 
sive). Finally, I’m a rocket scientist; 40 
years a computer scientist, the first 10 of 
which were with rocket engines and tra- 
jectories. I have a lot of smarts when it 
comes to psychology. I know a mentally 
disabled person when I see one. I was an 
alcoholic [Hi, ed] and a crackheaa. 

I chose the freedom of the street over 
the shelters. I slept under a bush in 


asked. The salesman said, ““They’re free 


Buchanan Circle for six months. The 
bushes look so thick they could shin- 
gle rain - NOT! I got to know the peo- 
ple of Berkeley and Oakland. I hugged 
the imaginary donors when I got their 
little bags of food, wrapped in plastic, 
paper napkin around a fork. Once I 

_ found a small brown paper bag on the 
bench outside the library on Ashby. 
There was a note on it. It said: 

LUNCH 

(2 sandwiches, 2 cookies!) 

ENJOY! 

One thing is certain: I don’t feel 
like less than a man when I sit 
down and allow my tear ducts to 
ape Niagara Falls. Being on the - 
Street, for me, is not the same as 
being the Marlboro Man. 

Back to my prescription for 
more humane shelters. Competent, 
compleat (sic) sensitivity training 
could replace the finger-in-the-dike 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


approach. Now, I’m not talking assertive- 


ness training. I’ve tried it and it.doesn’t 
work on the street (thanks to the editor for 
printing my piece on Assertiveness in the 
April, 1997, issue of Street Spirit); and, 
I’m certain, not in the shelters. Rather, the 
goal would be this: inmates are clients and 
guards are representatives of the caring 
Homed. “How may I help you?” 


IT’S ONE TOUGH JOB 


Let me recognize reality: I’ve had a lot 
of sensitivity training, but I wouldn’t want 
to be’ one of the guards unless I was 
authorized to carry (and use) my pepper 
spray and a machine gun. It would be too 
tough for me, a curmudgeon. The inmates 
are people trying to survive. The survival 
techniques used by some are pretty bad. 
How do you take shit off of one asshole 
and turn around and smilingly say, “Have 
a nice day” to “one of the good ones”? 
(This actually was said to me by one of 
the guards at John George. It made me 
feel like a sheep; no value as a human 
entity; just “one of the good ones.”) 

In other words, I’m not some wise-ass 
standing on the sidelines throwing stones. 
I know it’s a tough job. But there are a lot 
of decent candidates out there; some 
sound personnel-screening and sensitivity 
training could find them in the population. 
If my breaking the bond I had with all of 
those God-Damned rocks weren’t so 
recent, I would volunteer to- consult for a 
project of this type; however, credibility is 
essential to the stated goals of this effort. I 
am clearly disqualified from doing, what 
for me, would be a labor of love. 

So my advice is to get the MASC per- 
sonnel and/or BOSS personnel and/or that 
wonderful gang of kids at the Suitcase 
Clinic involved in a vital new reform 
effort. Let’s call it, “PROJECT: MAK- 
ING SHELTERS CARING HAVENS 
FOR TEMPORARY RESIDENTS who 
are, sometimes, the least of us, for 
Christ’s Sake.” 

A priori, this might appear to be double 
entendre, but it would be an error to make 
that conclusion. The Commandments are 
in the Judaic Bible (Genesis, Exodus, 


: Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy). It 


is important to me that I be held guiltless. 
This piece has been exhausting for me, if 
not for the reader. I am going to lighten 
the load with a joke I heard about 20 years 
ago: Moses was wandering around look- 
ing for burning bushes. One day, he ran 
into a traveling salesman. The salesman 
told Moses that he had some command- 
ments. “How much do they cost?” Moses 

1» 


Moses said, “Okay, I'll take ten of them.” 


Mister ed was homeless until he finally found 
housing with the help of St. Mary’s Center, a 
program for homeless seniors in Oakland. 
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In Image & Imagination, 
today’s artists reflect on 
Dorothea Lange’s haunting 
images of homeless refugees 
and hunery children. Art 
can open our eyes and our 
hearts to the humanity of 
those whose suffering often 
lies too deep for tears. 


by Ben Clarke 


orothea Lange, one of the 
founders of documentary pho- 
/ tography, is widely known for 
tae her Depression-era work for 
the Farm Security Administration. Her 
iconic portrait, the Migrant Mother, (a 
woman of 32, homeless with her children, 
stranded in a shabby tent outside the pea 
fields of Nipomo, California) has been 
reproduced thousands of times (see page 
8). Her moving images of Midwestern 
farm families forced off the land by 
drought and the corporate takeover of 
farming were used by advocates for better 
conditions for migrants inside and outside 
of the Roosevelt administration. 

Lange, along with her second husband 
Paul Taylor, participated directly in fight- 
ing for the establishment of clean, safe, 
affordable housing for the poor. Taylor 
claimed that the first federal public hous- 
ing ever built in the United States came 
about because of their efforts — a reset- 
tlement administration camp built in 
northern California in the 1930s. 

Now, 60 years after that first housing 
was built, the federal government is ready 
to demolish 466 units of prime housing at 
the Presidio in San Francisco; homeless- 
ness is epidemic all over the country; and 
the social programs constructed in the 
‘30s and ‘40s are being dismembered, one 
after another. The hostility toward ‘Okies’ 
and ‘red’ unions that ruled California pol- 
itics in the “30s has been replaced with 
hostility towards Mexican and Asian 
immigrants and Republican attempts to 
abolish overtime pay. The landless farm- 


ers seeking work in California now come | 


from Michoacan, not Mississippi. 

Lange and the photographers, writers, 
and activists who worked with her in the 
‘30s sought to mobilize the public to 
action on behalf of the dispossessed. 
Sympathetic depictions of the plight of 
the Midwestern refugees were used in 
congressional hearings, educational 
forums, and exhibits that exposed unsafe 
and unsanitary work and ‘living condi- 
tions. Lange and Taylor advocated sup- 
port for strike activities by unions, the 
establishment of work cooperatives, and 
an end to discrimination against migrants. 

Their synthesis of word and image in 
advocacy broke new artistic and political 
ground. In a recent series of writing work- 
shops focused on her work at the Oakland 
Museum of California and the Oakland 
Public Library, I invited a group of writ- 
ers, photographers, and activists to re- 
examine Lange’s work, and reflect on it in 
light of the growing crisis of homeless- 
ness and injustice facing society today. 

Over six weeks, more than 60 writers 
joined us in viewing her images. “See 
straight and true and fast,” recommends 
Lange, and that’s what we tried to do. 
Each week we took on a different theme: 
immigration, homelessness, criminal jus- 
tice, forced relocation, work, community, 
and family. Each week we engaged in a 
simple, yet complex process — viewing a 
photograph; drawing out impressions and 


Mother nursing her child in a migrant camp during the Great Depression. 
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photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar 


feelings; crystallizing words and phrases; 
then shaping the resulting images into 
poems, stories, and personal essays. 


We looked at Lange images of a Hopi. . 


reservation she visited in the ‘20s; the 


exodus of African Americans out of the 


South and into the urban centers; the 
forced relocation of persons of Japanese 
ancestry to internment camps; the role of 
the public defender in the criminal justice 
system; and intimate portraits of her fami- 
ly and friends. In each of these series, 
Lange addresses large social forces and 
themes through individual photographs 
that are, most often, compelling sketches 
of a situation, a character, a mood. 

As we worked through Lange’s 
images, we kept a focus on connecting 
these historical photos with what’s going 
on today. Scott Braley, an Oakland pho- 
tographer who has taught photography to 
East Bay youth and homeless persons, 
presented 50 images he and his students 
had taken of today’s homeless people. 
Ken Miller, who recently collaborated on 
a multi-media piece at Theater Artaud 
called “Take me to the Tenderloin, 
Now!”, offered images of Vietnamese and 
Cambodian children and teens living their 
lives on the streets of the Tenderloin. 


‘LOOK TO THE INNER MEANING’ 


With both Lange’s photo series and the 
contemporary images, we kept in mind 
Lange’s ‘admonition: “The print is not the 
object, the object is the emotion the print 
gives you. Look past the print to the inner 
meaning.” 

When I look at the image of the nurs- 
ing woman (Drought Refugees, 1936), it 
is the expression of the boy which hypno- 
tizes me, draws me back inside myself, 
and leads me to a profound sense of sor- 
row and loss. Something fragile, the trust- 


ing love of a child, has been lost in his 
eyes. The fear in his eyes echoes the 
empty sorrow within me — reminding me 
of another Lange photo, Cemetery, 
Imperial Valley, 1935. There, an empty 
mason jar bereft of flowers is the only 
offering at Manuel Osuna’s grave. 

On the other hand, in Girls at Soquel 
Creek, 1930, I see a carefree summer with 
my sisters, swimming endless circles in a 
tiny plastic pool, an oasis of cool safety 
amidst oppressive Washington heat, and 
familial abuse and neglect. Lange’s photo 


evoked my own poetic recollection: 


head under in the cool safety of a 
summer swim 

we are air fish 

water rat escapees 

from treadmills 

in the house down the hill: 


For the participating writers, the jour- 


ney through Lange’s work has been an. 
_ Odyssey through their own experience as 


evoked by the image. The photo, Child 
and Her Mother, 1939, was used on the 
cover of Dorothy Allison’s Bastard Out of 


Carolina. A poet in the workshop, Holly. 


Goodwin, sees incest in the picture: the 
mother shading her eyes, not from the 
photographer or the sun, but from some- 
thing she can’t bear to face. Something 
that her child clinging downcast to barbed 
wire knows but cannot say. 

Maketa Groves, a poet and educator, 
writes poetically to an “Ex-slave with a 
Long Memory” (a Lange photograph from 
Alabama, 1938 ): 


...Old woman 

I am very close to you now 
I see the scars 

left by the beating 

as you fought for the child 
grabbed away 


Dorothea Lange photo 


from your nipples 

as milk fell 

white and naked as their hatred 
and their faces” 

as they told you 

...the fields were waiting 


The powerful feelings evoked by these 


pictures moved us at our deepest and most 


personal levels. Moving out from that 
powerful place, we can create work about 
what is really happening around us. 
Lange’s pictures open windows through 
which we can feel our interconnectedness. 

Looking at Maynard’s Hands, 1930, 
Eric Robertson imagines or remembers 
the hands of a man sharing food at St. 
Anthony’s Dining Room in San 
Francisco. Seeing Bracero arriving in the 
U.S. by train, Victor Or imagines or 
remembers a moment of discrimination as 
a “woman covers up her deaf ears/ with 
the shawl of indifference/ ...as if my 
accent would fracture her sanity.” | 

Kitty Costello, viewing Girls at Soquel 
Creek, writes: aN 


We shed every layer 

grow lighter by the minute 
... Sprout small wings, 

Sly to the future 

beyond our heartbeats 

no witness but you. 


It is the movement of the heart that 
measures our involvement in transforming 
the wounded world. And in the process of 
the writing workshop, hearts moved. The 
grandsons and granddaughters of 
European and Irish immigrants, the great- 
grandsons and daughters of Africans 
enslaved, the sons and daughters of Nisei 
taken to internment camps, Native 
Americans, Mexican Americans, we all 
projected ourselves into the positions of 


Continued on page seven 
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continued from page six 


the subjects in the photos, engaged in 
conversations with these strangers as 
they became inner characters. We also 
engaged in conversations with one 
another about racism, homelessness, 


and work; about lyric, story, and poem. 


Now we extend a further invitation. 

“Mic check what I etch-a-sketch,’’ 
raps A.K. Black in his poem ““There’s a 
War Goin’ On” — ‘listen to what I’m 
saying.’ And that’s what we ask the 
readers of these poems and stories to 
do: listen to voices from the underside 
of history as the authors describe our 
inner experience of the scenes and peo- 
ple portrayed in the photographs 
accompanying this article. 

In the final years of her life, in the 
early 1960s, Lange envisioned a project 
in which teams of photographic arti- 
sans would return to the countryside 
and cities, documenting ordinary life in 
America. Talking about the conditions 
in agriculture that she had spent so 
many years documenting, Lange cited 
the United Farmworkers as winning the 
first advances in working conditions 
for migrant farmers since the move- 
ments of the Depression. But she could 
not establish an institutional forum that 
hired photographers the way that the 


_“Ex-Slave with long memory,” Alabama 
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Farm Security Administration did. « 
Nor did she live to see the growth of 
the social movements of the ‘60s. 
Nonetheless, she informs, inspires and 
encourages those who follow her path 
and has left volumes of powerful 
imagery that we can turn to when we 
seek a mirror of the Americas. 
Continuing in the Lange tradition, 
photographers like Scott Braley and 
Ken Miller are documenting the side of 


American life that is forced to live in. 


the shadows — in the brush under an 
overpass. The writers gathered in this 
Encounter with Lange project are try- 
ing to give voice to these images, and 
to see the human faces of the poor. 

Join us in this attempt “to look past 
the print to the inner meaning.” See if 
you might catch a glimpse of your self, 
for, in the words of Rufus Hockenhull, 
subject of many of Scott Braley’s pho- 
tos: “We are each others’ shadows, 
reflections of our own selves in each 
other.” 


Ben Clarke is a writer, editor and print- 
er who has produced books and multi- 
media performances with New Earth Press, 
Freedom Voices Press, the Pearl Ubungen 
Dancers and Musicians and the Tenderloin 


Reflection and Education Center. He: 


recently completed a novel on Mayan 
Mexico entitled Nine Thunder. 


Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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“Damaged Child,’ Shacktown, Elm Grove, Oklahoma 
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._ Dorothea Lange photo 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


A free performance of Image and 
Imagination: Encounters with the 
Photography of Dorothea Lange will be 


the James Moore Auditorium of the 
Oakland Museum of California, 10th St. and 
Fallon St., Oakland. (Wheelchair accessible) 

The event will feature poetry, stories, 
rap, and music, with projected images by 
Dorothea Lange. Writer-in-residence Ben 


Braley, Mat Callahan, Lucha Corpi, Maketa 
Groves, Ken Miller, Richard Oyama, 
Margot Pepper, Abena Songbird and other 
artists present works inspired by the photog- 
raphy of Dorothea Lange. The collaborating 
artists explore Lange’s imagery on themes 
such as homelessness, immigration, forced 
relocation, criminal justice, family and com- 
munity. The performance also celebrates the 
release of Image and Imagination, a work- 


Free Oakland Museum Performance of 


IMAGE AND IMAGINATION 


held on Saturday, June 7, 1997, at 7 p.m. at | 


Clarke and guest artists A.K. Black, Scott. 


in-progress anthology featuring Lange’s 
photographs and writing created in work- 
shops facilitated by Clarke at the Oakland 
Museum and the Oakland Public Library. 
The Image,and Imagination series is 
sponsored by the Writers on Site Program of 
Poets & Writers, Inc. with support from a 
grant from the James Irvine Foundation in 
cooperation with the Oakland Museum of 
California and the Oakland Public Library. 
A complete perfectbound paperback 
anthology, Image and Imagination: 
Encounters with the Photography of 
Dorothea Lange edited by Ben Clarke, is 
available from RSBR, 1842 Foothill Blvd., 
Oakland, CA 94606, for a contribution of 
$10-$15 sliding scale. There are also a lim- 
ited number of free copies for homeless and 
low-income people at the Tenderloin 
Reflection and Education Center, 135 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102. 


IMAGE & 
IMAGINATION 


Artists Look at the 
Human Face of Poverty 


Visalia 
by Mickey Ellinger 


Leaning out the train car window, - 
squinting east across the tracks, 
paper shipping label on my shirt, 
“bienvenidos trabajadores mexicanos.”’ 


These fields don’t even look like land, 
brown earth that smells of morning, 
warm as blood. 

These huge fields are fabricas, 
factories that make tomatoes, 

crate them up like auto parts, 

ship them round the world. 


They’ll ship me back, too, 

maybe with another label, 

“adios trabajadores acabados.”” « 

When they’ve used up my hands and feet 
they’ll send back mi brazos 

to rejoin mi corazon. 


Not That Easy 
Rap by Margot Pepper 


STREET SPIRIT 


This flash flood of tears is not cuz Barbie’s having a bad hair day. 


This is not “spoiled spazzy brat with no one to play. fd 
“Let’s face it, her mother couldn’t compete 

lock her up, wretched welfare cheat 

for bringing her kid up on the street.” 

This is not that. This is not that easy. 

This is not “greasy little jumping bean beaner wetback 
should have stayed in her Tijuana Tin shack. 


Why don’t those people wake from their siestas and strive 
to make any contributions that might better their lives?” 


This is not that. This is not that easy. 


This little face 
wringing itself out like a soggy rag, 
this little face, . 
mouth with rat teeth of a worn hag, 
this little face devoid of hearth and dreams 
one more echo of Siqueiros’ Echo of a Scream 
is the face of fear unclad 
discovering 
not even when it hurts this bad 
- do people stop. 


Bee 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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Above, “Bracero in Train,” 
a photo taken by Dorothea 
Lange of a Mexican 
farmworker arrivingin ° 
Sacramento, 1942. 


Left, “Crying Girl,” a haunt- 
ing portrait of a homeless 
child in Oakland, taken by 

Scott Braley’s photography 

student at HomePlace 

Family Center in Oakland. 


Below, “Migrant Mother,” a 
classic photo by Dorothea 
Lange, is a riveting study 
of poverty’s effects on a 
refugee family during the 
Great Depression. 


lor. 


by Lucha Corpi 


translated by Catherine Rodriguez-Nieto 


through the streets 
begging for justice 


| | June 1997 


Dust and Discord 


We used to carry the picket sign 


And when we got home 


we were choked by 


of all the afternoons of tomorrows 


that never came. 


We were confounded by the omens 
- that came like swallows 


the hours 


in spring and autumn 


and like them left 


when the season ended. 


In California 


Reagan promised us 


a heritage of dust 
for sowing discord 


in what had been, but 
(he said) was no longer 


our home. 


If we don’t learn to say nosotros,* 


César warned us, 


we’ll inherit nothing but the dust 
of our dried-out tears. 


* nosotros means “us” 
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IMAGINATION 


Artists Look at the 
Human Face of Poverty 


Rufus at the Woodrow 


by Mickey Ellinger 


In Viet Nam he crept into the jungle with his team 
deep behind the enemy’s lines, 

rescued captured officers, 

left enlisted men behind, - 

always said they’d come back later. 


Now he’s bivouacked at the Hotel Woodrow, 
third floor room he walks to 

past the junkies in the gutted lobby, 

whores giving blow jobs in the unlit halls, 
oaken stair treads long since stolen, 

so he walks up on the risers. 


This morning as he creeps out © 
through the ripped out grating 
that is door and window both, 
he’s still behind the lines, 


Scott Braley photo 
and no one’s yet come back for him. xP 


Woman in front of trailer, Richmond, California’ Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


oe ! Untitled 
“The pi is not the object, based on Man Beside Wheelbarrow 
the object is the emotion the by Bob Derbin 


rint gi . Look past the 
print gives you. Look p Today I sat in my car at lunch time 


print to the inner meaning.” . . Parked near a pile of construction debris. ‘ 
— Dorothea Lange An overturned wheelbarrow 

- Marked the corner of the lot. 

As I wrote my poem, 

Something large and dark stirred. 

I jumped. 

Someone in need? 

No, it was hardly a person. 

Just.a tired old trash bag 

All used up. 

How could I have made such a mistake? 


Man Beside Wheelbarrow, San Francisco Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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Nationwide Attacks 
on Food Not Bombs 
Government Tries to Shut 


Down Food Programs, Cuts 
Food Stamps and Welfare 


from page one 


seen in recent history. Former CIA direc- 
tor George Bush and General Colin 
Powell were the summit’s chairmen. 

Yet at the same time Clinton is talking 
about compassion and volunteerism, gov- 
ernment officials are attempting to shut 
down groups like Food Not Bombs that 
feed the hungry. If Clinton is serious 
about promoting volunteerism, why is he 
giving local governments the green light 
to shut down chapters of one of America’s 
largest ALL-volunteer organizations? 

Food Not Bombs groups are currently 
being harassed by government officials in 
cities including Burlington, Vermont; 
Elgin, Illinois; Santa Cruz, California; and 
Seattle, Washington. Police have also 
threatened to shut down groups in 
Atlanta, Georgia; New Orleans; Calgary, 
Canada; Knoxville, Tennessee; Boluxi, 
Mississippi; Boston; San Diego; San 
Francisco; and right across from the 
White House in Washington, DC. In the 
early 1990s, Boston Food Not Bombs was 
arrested a few times but that ended when 
several Boston City Councilmembers 
risked arrest sharing food on the Boston 
Commons. Many of the more than 100 


States report that they cannot obtain food 
from food banks because of federal tax 
requirements. . 

In April, 1995, Deval Patrick of the 
Clinton administration’s Justice 
Department wrote to San Francisco Food 
Not Bombs, stating that after viewing a 
video showing volunteers being thrown to 
the ground for sharing free food with the 
hungry, he concluded that the police were 


-_ acting appropriately. He wrote: “This is in 


reference to your letter dated February 7, 
1995, addressed to President Clinton, alleg- 
ing that the San Francisco, California, 
Police Department has used excessive 
force during encounters with protesters 
associated with your organization, Food 
Not Bombs. We have previously reviewed. 
a videotape forwarded to this office regard- 
ing this matter, and we concluded that no 


prosecutable violation of federal criminal » 


civil rights statutes was disclosed.” 


CAMPAIGN OF POLICE VIOLENCE 
AGAINST S.F. Foop Not BOMBS 


Because the Clinton administration 
refused to stop the $10,000,000 campaign 
of police violence against San Francisco 
Food Not Bombs, organizations such as 
the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission and Amnesty International 
are supporting the group. The S.F. police 
have made over 1,000 arrests for feeding 
the hungry and have seized tons of fresh 
food, literature and cooking equipment. 
Recently, Food Not Bombs volunteers 
have been ticketed when delivering food, 
and Reverend River Sims, who has been 
feeding people on Polk Street, has been 
threatened several times this spring with 
arrest for feeding the hungry. 

In the past two years, government 
interference with people feeding the hun- 
gry outside has increased. This spring has 
been particularly difficult for volunteers 
even though Clinton just signed the Bill 
Emerson Good Samaritan Act. For several 
years, Food Not Bombs volunteers in 
Arcata, California, have been facing civil 
contempt charges for feeding the hungry. 
They are currently negotiating with the 
city in order to have the contempt cases 
dropped. Several people in Whittier, 
California, were ticketed for feeding the 
hungry at Central Park. 

In late March of this year, police tick- 


TWISTED IMAGE by 


eted Burlington, Vermont, Food Not 
Bombs for hanging a banner without a 
permit as they were sharing food outside 
city hall. The next week police told them 
that they were not allowed to share free 
food with the hungry outside city hall 
because the merchants’ association object- 
ed to the group feeding poor people near 
the commercial district. Food Not Bombs 
volunteer CT Butler says the group con- 
sidered moving to a park near city hall, 
but the local government passed several 


new laws aimed at driving homeless peo- - 


ple from the park. Police told the group 


that moving to the park was not an option. 
Food Not Bombs chapters in the United - 


Burlington Food Not Bombs continues 
to share free vegetarian meals in front of 
City Hall, and the police arrive each week 
to tell them that they are not allowed to 
share food in public. The group had their 
day in court in the banner case on May 
27, 1997. Acting in their own defense, the 


- volunteers. questioned the, ticketing offi- 
cer, and showed through. the questions | 


that they had not been uncooperative; the 
officer stated that Food Not Bombs coop- 
eratively left when another group wanted 
to film an event in front of City Hall. 
During their court defense, the volunteers 


showed that the City’s attempt to impose . 


time, place and manner restrictions on 
Food Not Bombs interfered with their 


_First Amendment rights. The judge was 


sympathetic but ruled against Food Not 
Bombs, fining the group one dollar. The 
volunteers appealed the verdict. 


TRYING TO HIDE THE HUNGRY IN 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


In Elgin, Illinois, the police and health 
departments have told Food Not Bombs 
volunteers that they are not allowed to 
cook food at home and share it with the 
hungry. They have been sharing free food 
and clothing near Fountain Square Plaza 
since August, 1996, and have been 


harassed there several times recently; vol- 


unteers point out that the City is opening a 
casino near Fountain Square Plaza. As in 
San Francisco and other communities 
where Food Not Bombs is under attack, 
the City of Elgin does not want the group 
to share food in public. Food Not Bombs 
declares: “They would rather the social 
problem of hunger remain hidden from 
the voters and shoppers.” Health Inspector 
Larry Koesche told Food Not Bombs that 
they could not share food cooked at home, 
yet the group points out that local politi- 
cians sell home-cooked food to the public 
when they are trying to get elected. 

Steve Penn, a volunteer with Seattle 
Food Not Bombs, reported that police 
ordered the group to move to an area 
where no one would see them. City offi- 
cials relocated Seattle Food Not Bombs 
away from the shopping area, which has 
made their protest invisible to the public. 

As part of Santa Cruz’s effort to drive 
the homeless out of downtown, Mayor 
Cynthia Matthews and Councilmember 
Mike Rotkin asked the police. to formally 


pressure stores like New Leaf Market to 
stop giving Food Not Bombs any of their 
unusable food. City officials approached 
the Downtown Association’s Social 
Concerns Subcommittee, which pressured 
the stores contributing to Food Not 
Bombs. The group has had to buy food 
the last several weeks so that they can 
continue to feed the hungry and work for 
social change. In an effort to defuse the 
crisis, Food Not Bombs had moved away 
from Hippie Corner to the Town Clock 
but apparently that was not good enough 
for self-avowed socialist Councilmember 
Rotkin and Mayor Matthews. 

On March 8, 1997, Atlanta Food Not 
Bombs was told by police that the law had 
been changed and that it was now illegal 
for the group to feed the hungry. Atlanta 
police arrived with a van and three squad 
cars, and Officer Colon told Food Not 
Bombs that they would be arrested for 
violating the new urban camping law if 


they attempted to share food on March 15.” 


The group called the media and posted 
flyers urging people to risk arrest on 


- March 15. Many people responded and 


the media showed up to observe the 
arrests, but instead the police made a pub- 
lic apology and have stated that they will 
not bother the group again. Atlanta Food 
Not Bombs has been sharing vegetarian 
meals every week since November, 1994. 


NEW ORLEANS POLICE ARREST FOOD 
NoT BOMBS MEMBERS 
In May, 1996, New Orleans police 


arrested 13 people who had been eating 


with Food Not Bombs. The group has 
been getting harassed because city offi- 
cials are attempting to drive the homeless 
from the French Quarter. The group had 
to move several times when police threat- 
ened to arrest them but they are back at 
their regular location and the police 
harassment has stopped for now. 

On October 13, 1996, San Diego police 
told Food Not Bombs that they could not 
share free food with the homeless at 
Ocean Beach without a food handlers per- 
mit. Food Not Bombs invited supporters 
and the media to join them on October 20, 
and the police arrived but did not make 
any arrests. On October 27, the San Diego 
City Council told the group: “We like the 
idea of you feeding people but because 
you didn’t pay $1,000 for a permit you 
shouldn’t be here.” Councilmembers also 
claimed that Food Not Bombs “attracts a 


- bad bunch of people” and that they should 


“just do it someplace else.” But the group 
has grown and continues to snare free 
vegetarian meals at Ocean Beach. 

Food Not Bombs in Boluxi, Mississippi, 
was threatened with arrest and has had to 
resort to hiding paper bags of food in bush- 
es and under trees. They then tell people 
where they hid the day’s meal. They felt 
that the police might be more brutal than in 
other parts of the U.S. and didn’t think it 
would be safe to risk arrest. 

In Calgary, Canada, a rally was held on 


P WHEW !! IT WAS A Goo THING) 
“THAT WAS ONLY A BAD DREAM! 


March 15, 1997, in front of the Police 
Commission Building downtown by City 
Hall and Olympic Plaza. Calgary Food 
Not Bombs encouraged everyone to come 
out to protest police harassment and bru- 


tality and the arrest of one of their mem- - 


bers. Afterwards there was’a benefit show 
presented by Just A Bunch Of Kids at the 
Calgary Multi-Cultural Center. Proceeds 
went to the legal defense of Dan Izzo, a 
Food Not Bombs volunteer who is cur- 
rently facing charges of obstructing a 
peace officer, resisting arrest, and posses- 
sion of an illegal weapon (a bracelet). 
These charges date back to July, 1996, 
when police tried to stop the group from 
sharing free food at Olympic Plaza. 

These are a few of the known cases of 
official interference with Food Not Bombs 
and other food programs. As people 
attempt to address the social crisis caused 
by the end of welfare and the reduction in 
food stamps, federal and local governments 
are trying to stop the public distribution of 
free food to the hungry. 


- DAMAGING ROLE OF GEORGE BUSH 


George Bush and Colin Powell make 
fitting co-chairs for the Summit for 


America’s Future, cheering on ‘the 
destruction of our social welfare system 


under the guise of replacing it with volun- 
teerism. Colin Powell started his public 
service by lying about U.S. troops killing 
babies after the My Lai massacre in 
Vietnam. Powell later directed the Gulf 
War and shared responsibility for the mur- 
der of more than a million civilians in 
Iraq. Colin Powell and George Bush both 
played an important roll in maintaining a 
$200 billion annual military budget after 
the Cold War was over. All at the expense 
of America’s youth. George Bush reduced 
funding for health, education and social 
welfare, and caused many of the problems 
that volunteers are now being asked to fix. 

' Fortunately, after having participated in 
this year’s National COOL Conference on 
volunteer service, we know many young 
people will see through the hypocrisy of the 
President’s Summit for America’s Future 
and the other cosmetic publicity stunts. 
Young people have organized their own 
Food Not Bombs Gatherings in places like 
Southern California and Quebec, Canada, 
so that they can build a movement against 


corporate exploitation of poor people of all 


races. Despite local governmental attempts 
to stop people from supporting the poor, the 
movement is growing. Today there are 
almost 200 Food Not Bombs groups in the 
Americas, Europe and Asia. Resistance to 
anti-homeless laws and governmental 
attempts to sweep the growing problem of 
poverty out of sight is increasing. 
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Santa Barbara Sit-Ban 


from page five 


promised that sitting on planters and walls 
would remain legal, but police announced 
they would ticket-and-arrest anyway 
(with the apparent exception of attor- 
neys). More serious problems like a 
shooting at the lower State Street bar 
scene a month ago were ignored by the 


-council in favor of new restrictions 
against the favored scapegoat: the visible 
homeless community. 

Coming a year after the passage of a 
law barring “aggressive panhandling”, the 
Sit-Ban will soon face a brace of civil lib- 


erties lawyers in court and almost certain- 
ly more protest on the streets. “Sidewalks 
are considered areas of free expression,” 
said Shatillo. 

Even if the Sitting Ban itself cannot be 
overturned immediately, Hansen sees the 
occasion as a golden opportunity to orga- 


_nize homeless people and their supporters 


for a long-needed Kitt Tremaine Justice- 
for-All Center, a sort of switchboard/laun- 
dromat run by the homeless. Tremaine, 
the late philanthropist who funded the 
successful campaign that overturned 
Santa Barbara’s Sleeping Ban for three 
years during the late ‘80s, surely would 
have approved. 


Affordable Housing Crisis in S.F. 


from page one 


The first panel at the conference, 
which was attended by low-income hous- 
ing tenants and their supporters, dealt with 


the “one strike, you’re out” policy under ° 


which tenants can be evicted if any house- 
hold member or guest is accused of a 
crime. Although the S.F. Housing 
Authority claims that it does not enforce 
one strike, Gen Fujioka of the Asian Law 
Caucus told participants that a one-strike 
type provision has always been part of the 
lease agreement in San Francisco public 
housing; but until recently it was never 
enforced. Now, said Fujioka, “The way 
the Housing Authority has been approach- 
ing these cases is shoot first, ask questions 
later.” Many tenants are being served 
eviction notices for one-strike issues, even 
when the person accused of the crime is 
not on the tenant’s lease. 

James Tracy of the Eviction Defense 
Network counseled tenants who receive a 
summons and complaint to fight it, warn- 
ing that if they don’t file the necessary 
legal paperwork, they will almost 
undoubtedly lose their housing. He also 
said that the Eviction Defense Network is 
willing to assist tenants in finding lawyers 
and responding to eviction notices. 

Fujioka suggested that tenants take 
additional steps to protect themscives: 


« Make sure the people who live in. 


your household are the ones on your lease. 

¢ If someone who could be connected 
to you but who does not live with you is 
accused of a crime, write a note to the 
manager stating that. the person doesn’t 
live in your household and that you can’t 
be responsible for his/her behavior — and 
keep a copy of the note for your records. 

¢ If someone who does live with you, 
like your child, is accused of a crime, 
enroll the child in a youth program or an 
after-school program to show the court, if 
it becomes necessary, that you are taking 
steps to ensure that the child is on the 
straight and narrow path. 

To handle legal issues, San Francisco 
tenants can get help from the Asian Law 


Caucus, the S.F. Neighborhood Legal - 


Assistance Foundation, and the Eviction 
Defense Clinic. 

An audience member and former 
lawyer suggested a collective response to 
one-strike evictions: “Without relying on 
lawyers and the law, what the tenants 
must strive to do is to build political mus- 
cle,” he said. Through tenant organizing 
and political pressure, tenants and housing 
activists could force the Housing 


Authority to drop the one-strike evictions 


and to stop enforcing that provision of the 
lease. This writer, who was also a confer- 
ence participant, suggested that a similar 
strategy was effective in getting the S.F. 
Housing Authority to stop implementing 
another harmful law, the HUD Non- 
Citizen Rule, which would have caused 
the eviction of undocumented immigrants 
from public and subsidized housing. 

“Opt out or we vote them out,” is the 
slogan that Rahim suggested for a cam- 
paign to get Mayor Willie Browr. and the 
Board of Supervisors to stop the imple- 


mentation of “one strike, you’re out.”” 


Fujioka added that tenants should not only 
demand an end to the evictions, but also 


_ should propose an affirmative program, 


such as one that would provide jobs to 
public housing residents. 
The conference was critical of the HUD 


- program called Hope VI. Under Hope VI, 


local housing authorities apply to HUD for 
funds to demolish public housing projects 
and replace them with newer housing that 
is supposed to be more livable. The reality 
of Hope VI in San Francisco has been the 
slated demolition of three housing projects 
— Bernal Dwellings, Plaza East, and 
Hayes Valley — with a resultant loss of 
more than 300 housing units for extremely 


low-income residents. North Beach hous- 
ing project is next on the list to be demol- 
ished under Hope VI. 

Many of the 50 panelists and partici- 
pants at the conference speculated that the 
enforcement of one strike was related to 
Hope VI — if more tenants are evicted 
from housing projects, then the Housing 
Authority will have to pay relocation 
expenses to fewer tenants whose housing 
is being demolished. Another possibility 
is the selective enforcement of one strike 
to get rid of politically active tenants who 
might question the demolitions or other 
Housing Authority policies. The Housing 
Authority is already eliminating tenant 
opposition by offering employment to ten- 
ant leaders — and once those tenants are 
working for the Housing Authority, it will 
be difficult for them to publicly oppose 
their employer’s actions. 

As conference participants pointed out, | 
the demolitions and evictions being carried 
out in San Francisco are happening all 
over the United States. In Chicago, for 
example, more than 1,000 units of afford- 
able housing will be lost if the Chicago 
Housing Authority succeeds in its plans 
for demolishing the Cabrini-Green hous- 
ing project. But tenants there have filed a 
lawsuit against the Housing Authority, 
alleging that it went back on its agree- 
ments with tenant associations, and a 
judge has granted an injunction preventing 
any more demolitions until the lawsuit is 
decided. Meanwhile, Cabrini-Green ten- 
ants are planning a protest march in June. 

Even worse hardships could be ahead 
for public and subsidized housing tenants 
throughout the country if HR 2, “The 
Public’ Housing Reform and Responsibility 
Act of 1997,” is signed into law. In May, 
the House of Representatives, including 71 
Democrats, voted for HR 2. This bill is a 
startling assault on the rights of public 
housing tenants. HR 2 will: 

Eliminate all HUD rules and regula- 
tions for public and Section 8 housing ten- 
ants created under the 1937 Housing Act. 

+ Permanently repeal the requirement 
that housing authorities must replace 
demolished units on a one-for-one basis 
(the current repeal is temporary). 

¢ Allow housing authorities to rent 
units to tenants who earn up to 80% of 
median income instead of renting those 
units to low-income people. 

+ Require public housing tenants to 
perform “‘workfare” for eight hours each 
month. 

Under HR 2, according to Rahim, a 
time limit will be set for how long a ten- 
ant can live in public housing. After that 
period, he/she will have to “graduate” 
from the housing, even if that means grad- 
uating to the street. Rahim implored ten- 
ants to send letters opposing HR 2 to Sen. 
Dianne Feinstein and President Bill 
Clinton, and to hold accountable all politi- 
cians, including Democrats, who support 
legislation that hurts low-income tenants. 

As a follow up to the conference, which 
was organized by the Coalition of 
Concerned Residents of Low Income and 
Public Housing and the Eviction Defense 
Netwerk, a tenant action meeting will be 
held on Saturday, June 14, 1 p.m., at 2940 
16th Street (at Capp), Room 216. Eviction 
Defense Network also holds organizing 
meetings every 2nd and 4th Tuesday of the 
month at 6:30 p.m. at the same address. 

Rahim encouraged the crowd at the 
conference to get militant before it’s too 
late: “We want to form a national move- 
ment to defeat this.” 
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pressure on the Park Service and the 
Presidio Trust, which have adamantly 
refused to consider housing low- 
income people at the Presidio. 
Religious Witness members explained 
that they intended to send the strongest 
possible message to the Presidio Trust 
that if Wherry Housing is not opened 
up for poor and homeless people, pro- 
testers will challenge and resist the 
other lucrative real-estate developments 
planned at the Presidio. 

Many protesters carried crosses and 
interfaith symbols bearing the names of 
154 homeless people who died on the 
streets of San Francisco last year — a 
grim reminder to Rep. Nancy Pelosi and 
Presidio Trust members of the human cost 
of their refusal to allow Wherry Housing 
to be converted into a sanctuary for the 
unhoused. A dozen prominent clergy 
members denounced the National Park 
Service and Presidio Trust for their cal- 


lous refusal to consider the suffering of 


the poor in their ambitious plans for lucra- 
tive development schemes. 

But religious leaders saved their 
strongest moral outrage for Rep. Pelosi’s 
proposal to ship Wherry Housing units off 
to Hunters Point or Treasure Island. Rabbi 
Alan Lew, president of the Board of 


‘This mindless and callous war against the poor and helpless must 
““We’re not going to sit still for this murderous ) cit 
scapegoating anymore. We don’t want the blood of _ 
the hundreds who die on the streets of this city each - 
year staining our souls any longer.” 

— Rabbi Alan Lew, Congregation Beth Sholom 


from page one 


obligation to care for them. They remind 
us that we have been slowly but surely 
removing our money from the public sec- 
tor so that there are no longer adequate 
schools, adequate mental-health care cen- 
ters, or adequate drug treatment facilities. 

This, of course, has left an appalling 
number of the uncared for on the streets of 
our neighborhoods, homeless, hungry and 
often even stateless. And our response has 
been to mask our guilt by becoming furi- 
ous at them, and by loudly demanding 
that they get out of sight. Where should 
they go? What do we care, as long as it’s 
elsewhere? Let them go to Hunters Point 
— after all, isn’t that where poor people 
belong? And besides, we hardly ever go 
there, do we? 

Well, this won’t wash any more and it 
never has. It’s a foolish thing to deal with 
any problem by trying to get it out of 
sight. It never works. It never solves any- 
thing. Things only fester and get worse 
and worse until finally they begin to 
attack us in the dark precisely because we 
refuse to look at them. 

So it’s a foolish thing and it’s an evil 
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archers carried crosses with the names of 154 homeless San Francisc 


_Rabbis in San Francisco, said of the plan: 
“We do not want you to ship homeless 
people away to concentration camps for 
the poor, or dumping grounds for the poor 
like Hunters Point. We do not want you to 
sell Presidio housing to the wealthy and 
not to the poor.” Instead, the protesters 
asked that the vacant homes be declared a 
sanctuary for poor and homeless families. 

After a stand-off of several hours at the 
occupied house, the Park Police entered 
through the back door and began arresting 

44 protesters inside. Many more were 
risking arrest by staging a spirited sit-in 
on the porch and front lawn of the house; 
at the beginning of the protest, 219 people 
had signed up to commit civil disobedi- 


thing as well. All human beings 
are the bearers of the sacred. 
Each of us carries the divine 
image into the world, and when 
we try to efface a whole class of 
human beings from the streets of | 
the city, and consign them to 
some enclave of despair, we ban- 


well. 

So we ought to be tired of this 
sort of thing by now, very tired 
indeed. And let me tell you 
something else we ought to be 
tired of. We ought to be very 
tired of hearing the members of 
the Presidio Trust lecture us about how 
they are not interested in solving the hous- 
ing problems of San Francisco. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Presidio 
Trust, please wake up and smell the coffee. 
The Presidio is in San Francisco — it’s not 
off in the mountains or out in the desert — 
and if you expect to be here, you’re going 
to have to deal with the problems of San 
Francisco, like it or not. The people of San 
Francisco are going to insist that you deal 
with them in any case. . 
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ence. But after the police finished arrest- 
ing the protesters inside the house, includ- 
ing this writer, they announced to those 
out front that they would make no more 
arrests that day. Many of the hundred-plus 
protesters out front were disappointed at 
not being able to make their strongest wit- 
ness against the planned demolition of 
Wherry Housing, and began blocking traf- 
fic on Lincoln Avenue. Despite their con- 
tinued protest, police refused to arrest any 
more people, perhaps deciding that their 


‘booking facilities were overburdened by 
‘those already arrested. 


Those arrested were charged with 
demonstrating without a permit and tres- 
passing, with federal court appearances 
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The members of the Presidio Trust 
would be a lot better off if they stopped 
lecturing the people of San Francisco and 
started listening to them instead. This is 
what we have to say: We do not want you 
to ship homeless people away to concen- 
tration camps for the poor, or dumping 


grounds for the poor like Hunters Point. 


We do not want you to sell Presidio hous- 
ing to the wealthy and not to the poor. 
I live in the Richmond District; my 
synagogue is located only a few hundred 
yards from the Wherry Housing. And I 
want to tell you, we would be proud to 
be part of a program for housing the 
homeless in mixed-use neighborhoods, 
for rehabilitating them and caring for 
them, for making the God-given beauty 


regardless of their economic status. 

Not only would we be proud of being 
part of this, we’re going to insist on it. 
We’re not going to sit still for this mur- 
derous scapegoating anymore. We don’t 
want the blood of the hundreds who die 
on the streets of this city each year stain- 


ans who died last year. 


of the Presidio available to all people 


set for June. 

During the march, Fr. Kirk 
Ullery, pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church, gave a scathing 
dismissal of Pelosi’s plan to relo- 
cate Wherry Housing to Hunters 
Point: “I live in Hunters Point. My 
church, the people I serve, are in 
Hunter’s Point,” he began. 
“[Pelosi] says we should put the 
Wherry Housing on barges and ship it 
over to Hunters Point. Dear Nancy, 
keep your barges! We don’t need 
them in Hunters Point. What we do 
need there is decent housing.” 

Ullery denounced the Presidio 
Trust’s attempt to reserve its housing 
solely for the rich and create an 
exclusive, gated community. As the 
procession approached the Presidio 
Chapel, one of the stops on the 
_ ‘Prayer Pilgrimage,’ Ullery asked: 

“Did you know that we’re marching 

through a gated community now? The 

mentality of people who want to 
remove, eradicate, take away housing — 
either tear it down or move it out by barge 
out of this community because they don’t 
want poor people to be in their gated com- 
munity. A gated community is for people 
of status and power and wealth. Poor peo- 
ple don’t belong there, so let’s move them 
on out.” he 

Leading the group in prayer in front of 
the Presidio Chapel, Barbara Graves, a 
Quaker, reflected: “We make a mockery 
out of God. when we raise up churches, 
mosques, and synagogues for our worship 
while simultaneously razing resources 
that rightfully belong to poor people.” 
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From left, Rev. Karen Oliveto, Sister Bernie Galvin, Rabbi Alan Lew, Rev. Kay Jurgenson, | 
and environmentalist Carl Anthony at the Presidio prayer service. 
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ing our souls any longer. We insist that this 
mindless and callous war against the poor 
and the helpless stop right here at the 


‘Presidio. 


If you want to talk about the Not In My 
Backyard Syndrome, Ill tell you what’s 
not going to happen in my neighborhood 
any more: the persecution of the poor is 
not going to happen in my neighborhood 
any more; the arrogance of privilege is not 
going to happen in my neighborhood any 
more. My neighborhood is going to be a 
decent place — the kind of place where 
the sacredness of all human beings is rec- 
ognized, and where the God-given right of 
every human being to be housed and fed 
and clothed is recognized as well. 

Take these houses out of the Presidio 
and ship them out to Hunters Point? 
That’s not going to happen in my neigh- 
borhood. It’s absurd, and it’s a fundamen- 
tal betrayal of our responsibility to our 
fellow human beings. 


Statement by Rabbi Alan Lew delivered at 
the May 18 protest at the Presidio. 


